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up process and waiting for the dividing of the sickening flesh. The picture is generally rendered all the more horrible by the sight of crows and vultures and village dogs waiting for their turn for a morsel. True, the lot of these people is hard; they often suffer from hunger and are glad to get any thing to satisfy their appetite; but such feeding seems to bring them down to the level of the birds and beasts of prey and it must tend to brutalize and degrade. These despised people have, as a rule, extreme poverty as some excuse for this custom; and perhaps, to their way of thinking, such food is a welcome addition to the miserable meals of pulses or rice, eked out with a few chillies or other cheap condiments, with now and then a morsel of half putrid dried fish, by way of relish. Amongst the very poor also even such meals as these are by no means always plentiful and regular. Often but once a day can the pangs of hunger be appeased. A large number are in a chronic state of hunger. Thus it is a festive time to many when a carcase falls to their share; and they cannot understand our abhorrence of such habits. Such is the power of custom that many of these classes who have risen by hard work and thrift, and are able to afford better food, still indulge in these horrid feasts, when opportunity occurs. The missionaries have wisely made it a hard and fast rule amongst their converts that the eating of dead cattle shall be absolutely given up; and it has become a distinction between Christians and heathen of these classes, that the former do not indulge in this debasing habit. In this way Christianity has had an elevating influence, raising men and women from habits disgusting and degarding and placing them on a higher level of manhood.
It  may  be  asked why Englishmen should  not  be allowed to use  caste wells,- when flesh-eating Hindus